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chronological table. Anthropology and archaeology are discussed some- 
what, but psychology and the social sciences are not included. Radium, 
Roentgen rays, aeroplanes, automobiles, submarines, typewriters are not 
mentioned. Indeed, the work does not enter the present century. 

The distribution of space is sometimes unequal. Two pages are given 
to Anaximander and Anaximenes, of whom we know next to nothing, 
and less than a page to Pliny and Galen, two of our chief repositories 
of ancient science. Why a page should be devoted to Petrarch in a his- 
tory of science is hard to see. Although maps are discussed more than 
once and appear as illustrations, nothing is said of the medieval porto- 
lani, our first true maps, nor is Beazley listed in the bibliographies. A 
good feature is the emphasis upon Alexandrian science. 

Some specific errors are the use (p. 8) of " Chaldeans " for the 
earliest inhabitants- of Babylonia; the attribution (p. 22) of the planetary 
week to prehistoric instead of Hellenistic times (see Webster, Rest 
Days, pp. 215-222) ; and the ascription (p. 177) of the Imitatio Christi 
to Thomas Aquinas. The usual erroneous statements concerning Roger 
Bacon are repeated. Although they have read Rashdall's Universities 
of Europe in the Middle Ages, the authors seem uncertain (pp. 175, 177, 
186) whether Aristotle's works in natural philosophy were studied in 
the thirteenth century or not until the Italian Renaissance. They state 
(pp. 113, 255) that the arteries were believed to be air tubes from the 
time of Cicero to the sixteenth century, in ignorance of the fact that 
Galen proved by experiment that they contain blood. 

Lynn Thorndike. 

From Pericles to Philip. By T. R. Glover, Fellow and Lecturer of 
St. John's College, Cambridge, and University Lecturer in An- 
cient History. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1917. Pp. 
xi, 405. $3.00.) 

Readers of Mr. Glover's Conflict of Religions in the Early Roman 
Empire, his Life and Letters in the Fourth Century, and his Virgil will 
know what to expect in the present volume. It is not a systematic his- 
tory. He does not attempt original investigation, but aims at a pleasant, 
Gaston Boissier effect of fluent commentary and quotation and modern 
instances within the framework marked out by the general topic. The 
present book, however, has rather less unity of composition than its pred- 
ecessors and does not quite live up to its title. The first five chapters, 
the Traveller in the Greek World (Herodotus), the Age of Pericles, 
Thucydides, Athens in the War Time, Euripides, are a fairly consecutive 
study of Athenian civilization in the age of Pericles and the Pelopon- 
nesian War, though Aristophanes is cited only in illustration of war- 
time conditions. But the continuation of the story through the first half 
of the fourth century is skimped. The remaining chapters, with one or 
two slight exceptions, are little more than academic lectures on Xenophon 
under various disguises. There is no attempt to portray the life and 
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thought of the time as reflected in Plato, Isocrates, the orators, and the 
fragments of the drama. 

The student who waives these cavils and accepts the book for what it 
is will find it readable throughout and quite sufficiently scholarly and in- 
structive. The gossipy and anecdotal chapter on Herodotus will serve 
as well as that in any history of Greek literature for comparison with 
Bury (The Ancient Greek Historians). The author does not share all 
of Professor Bury's doubts of the entire sincerity of Herodotus's 
naivete about Greek oracles and miracles. In any case, he says, " it may 
be remarked that more is said today about Miletus and the Milesian 
spirit than it is easy to find evidence for ". 

A rather miscellaneous chapter on the Age of Pericles serves as the 
transition to Thucydides. Mr. Glover is quite up-to-date in his imperfect 
sympathy with Sophocles. "The Samian expedition was a wicked one 
— as bad as the Melian — and Sophocles made no protest, wrote no 
Troades." This may amuse the scholar who will read it in the true 
interlinear version thus, " the Crimean War was a wicked one — as bad 
as the German invasion of Belgium — but Tennyson made no protest, he 
wrote no Shavian epistles to the American newspapers". But what of 
the innocent general reader who may believe that the Samian expe- 
dition was as unjustifiable as the Melian, or that there is some evidence 
that the Troades was a protest against the taking of Melos, or that 
Sophocles could have written as poor a play as the Troades if he had 
tried ? The " perfectly good " chapter on Thucydides calls for little com- 
ment. Professor Glover thinks that in spite of the intellectualism and 
the self-restraint "the warm sympathies are there", and he will not 
admit the touch of malice that the present reviewer and Professor Bury 
found in the epitaph of Nicias who practised all conventional ?) virtue. 
We cannot perpetually reargue the case of Euripides. The modernist 
exaltation of him is in part a matter of irreducible taste and temperament. 
Sober criticism can only point out that it is supported by the imputation 
to him of ineffable anticipations of modern thought and sentiment which 
his undramatic discursiveness and the very vagueness, not to say im- 
propriety, of his diction enable translators of genius to read into him. 
Aristophanes's indictment, ratified by Jebb, Professor Glover dismisses 
with the question-begging progressive cliche, "the forward movement 
of the human mind is not to be held up by banter even if it is banter of 
genius". But what if the movement from Aeschylus and Sophocles to 
Euripides was not a forward movement? 

In spite of the precedent of Mahaffy, who used him in the same way, 
we cannot consider Xenophon the best typical representative of fourth- 
century Greek civilization, and, subject to correction, must regard the 
remaining chapters of the book as adaptations of material prepared for 
other purposes. There are two exceptions. The chapter on Persia is a 
useful survey of topics scattered through our Greek histories but rarely 
brought together as here in one purview. " The House of Pasion " 
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retells in interesting fashion after Isocrates and the private orations of 
Demosthenes the oft-told tale of an Athenian banking house in the 
fourth century. Mr. Glover's foot-notes refer to the original sources 
and to the German treatises on Athenian law and antiquities. But he 
does not mention his French and American predecessors in the recital 
of the entire story. 

Paul Shorey. 

BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 

Etudes sur la Polemique Religieuse a I'Bpoque de Gregoire VII.: Les 
Pregregoriens. By Augustin Fliche, Charge de Cours a l'Uni- 
versite de Bordeaux. (Paris: Societe Franchise d'lmprimerie 
et de Librairie. 1916. Pp. viii, 343. 4 fr.) 
In subjecting the writings of the churchmen of the middle of the 
eleventh century to painstaking analysis M. Fliche is traversing well- 
worn ground, but in spite of this he has arrived at conclusions that chal- 
lenge the attention, and make necessary a readjustment of the emphasis 
usually laid on the work of Hildebrand and his contemporaries in the 
struggle for Church reform. The overpowering personality of the great 
pope and the dramatic nature of his struggle with Henry IV. have led 
historians to ascribe to him, almost exclusively, the credit for the re- 
form movement and for the leading features of the programme adopted 
by the papacy. His influence has been looked upon as the dominating 
factor in the situation from the accession of Leo IX., and the popes from 
1048 to 1072 have been considered little more than the agents of the 
astute papal secretary who came to the throne in the latter year. 

While not denying the importance of the work accomplished by Hil- 
debrand as pope, M. Fliche has shown by a careful study of the writings 
of such men as Peter Damiani and Cardinal Humbert that much more 
importance must be attached to their theories and arguments than has 
generally been given. The main part of the book is taken up with a 
painstaking analysis of the writings of these two men, who are allowed 
to express themselves largely in their own words. Such a method leads 
to much repetition of their leading ideas and sometimes becomes monot- 
onous reading, but it is effective in bringing out M. Fliche's main thesis 
that too much stress has been heretofore laid on Hildebrand's part in 
initiating the reform movement. He did not inspire their views as to 
the needs of the Church, and yet their writings express most of the pol- 
icies he later sought to carry out. They both saw in the degradation of 
the Church the results of the extensive immorality and worldliness of 
the clergy; but they differed as to the means to be employed in extir- 
pating these evils. Damiani, with the ascetic's point of view, wished to 
see the clergy reformed by the introduction of monastic organization 
among them. They should bind themselves to rules of fasting, poverty, 
and celibacy, and lead such ascetic lives that the temptations to simony 



